PROHIBITION 
BY GLENWAY WESCOTT 


From Harper’s 


LD RILEY lay, without hands or feet, on a red tapestry 
couch in the dirty sitting room and blinked happily 
at the sunshine and at a bottle which stood in it beside him. 
An exceptionally hairy white dog crouched under his out- 
stretched arm. All around him there were geraniums and 
begonias in rusty tin pails on dry-goods boxes. Through the 
window one could see little slatternly groves here and there, 
and a hill hollowed out on one side by a gravel pit like a 
great empty grave. Though no one asked him to, Old Riley 
sang a song. A child, standing as near the door as he could 
without being asked where he was going, stared reverently at 
the little drunkard, now crippled and famous and apparently 
happier than ever before. 

Though the temperance movement had gained strength in 
that part of the country long before drink was prohibited 
by law, Old Riley was not the only notorious drunkard in the 
township. There was a farmer named Theodore Osten who was 
said to have broken off a bull’s horns with his bare hands. He 
often pounded on the district schoolhouse door in the after- 
noon, demanded as many of his six children as were there, 
and took them whimpering home with him. Once he came 
back from the village with a butcher’s knife in his hand. His 
wife escaped through the back yard, leaving her sixth baby 
behind. When she brought a crowd of the neighbours to rescue 
the child, he stuck somebody’s hired man in the leg and, 
bursting into gloomy laughter, threw the knife at them all. 
But his wife would not be separated from him or let the neigh- 
bours have him sent to jail, and complained bitterly about the 
fines he was obliged to pay. 

There was also the sickly old bachelor, Charlie Fox, who 
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got drunk only in bad weather. He began to complain when- 
ever clouds came up, but after five or six bottles of beer 
ceased to mind the elements. He would wander up and down 
in the worst blizzards, murmuring to anyone he met, “Hell 
of a storm we’re having—suits me!” Or he would sit down in 
the mud outside a saloon window, his arms folded, his eyes 
shut, the rain streaming over his cheeks and under his wet 
wing collar, the lamplight shining on his white, serene, weak 
face. 

Even before the accident which had confined him to his 
bed Old Riley had never been melancholy or dangerous. At 
his very worst he amused himself by letting young cattle out 
of pasture, by pushing over shocks of grain, chicken coops, 
and beehives until he got tired. In spite of his practical jokes 
and his bad example to the young, the sober, God-fearing 
farmers and their wives could not hate him; neither could they 
pity him at any time. The mingling of joy and catastrophe in 
his life confused even the most opinionated among them. 
They regarded him as something less than a man, an irrespon- 
sible animal in human form. 

To their children, on the other hand, he always seemed more 
than human, and began to charm and frighten them even 
before he came into sight. Through the harvest fields at 
dusk they would hear a song coming toward them as if it 
were stumbling over the fields without a singer. Out of hol- 
lows or from the far side of hills there would come the re- 
volving thunder of his lumber-wagon wheels, the hiss and 
crack of the whip which he flourished like a long leather snake, 
and strangely melodious shouts—the shouts of a hunter or a 
jockey, the cries of a drunken hunter or a jockey on a wild 
horse. “Holy this” or “Holy that,” he cried—this or that 
being one of those short words which mean more in sound to 
children than in sense to their elders. Children never had the 
courage to inquire about anything he did or said. 

Dissipated happiness and a tragic accident. . . . His happi- 
ness, while it lasted, was injurious to others and furnished 
the community with a token of its inner desperation, the 
inarticulate fields and farmhouses with an appalling voice. 
Disaster, when it overtook him, made him a symbol of every 
abnormal delight, of the durability of character, of content- 
ment with catastrophe, and saved his family from the con- 
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sequences of his pleasures. Roistering joy on summer after- 
noons and evenings, a terrible event among deep snowdrifts, 
in the starlight. . . . It is no wonder that the neighbours made 
no attempt to explain the meaning of Old Riley’s story to 
their children, for a tragedy was its happy ending. 

He usually went to a saloon in one of the adjacent villages 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. Sawing on the mouths 
of his nervous mares, he brought them to a standstill, clam- 
bered down from the high seat, gathered some flowers along 
the fence, tearing them up by the root, pinned them to the 
lid of his lamentable greasy cap with a nail, clambered back 
up, and started his team again with a good deal of shouting. 

Some children on their way home from school, undaunted 
by his curses and his wild driving, climbed into the back 
of the lumber wagon. Old Riley turned about and shouted, 
“Open yer mouths and shut yer eyes,” and amused himself 
greatly by dropping pennies, nickels, and dimes into their 
Mouths with one hand, cracking the whip over their heads 
with the other. When he missed his aim one youngster or 
another dropped to the ground instantaneously, like a little 
warrior picked off a vehicle by a sharpshooter, to spend the 
rest of the afternoon hunting the coins in the dust and gravel 
and among the nettles by the side of the road. 

A few hours later, drunk enough and ready to go home, his 
pockets were empty. “I must ’a’ gave it all to the brats on 
the way,” he explained to the bartender. ‘“‘What a blasted 
fool I am! Now, wouldn’t ye know I'd do that? Ye know me 
anyway, Bill.” 

The bartender did know him: the next day or the day after 

_he would deny his indebtedness; but his boys also knew their 
father and could be made to pay what was due—secretly, lest 
he give them a beating. 

In his boyhood the eldest son, who was called Young Riley, 
had indeed followed his father into saloons in hope of getting 
him home sober. During this period the incorrigible man lost 
less of his money and did somewhat less damage to other 
people’s property, but otherwise the youngster’s presence 
put no restraint on him. And he was fonder of his boys than 
of other men and liked to drink with them; so little by little, 
Young Riley, and eventually the other son, Terrie, adopted 
the old man’s ways. But Young Riley had some principles, 
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and would not leave the farm in the afternoon or permit his 
brother to do so; together they pretended to do the work 
in the fields which their father optimistically neglected. 

All alone, therefore, in the early evening, Old Riley started 
home, too drunk to care when he arrived. He saw the open 
gate of a neighbour’s barnyard and swung through it, shouting 
and flourishing his black-snake whip. He tied the team to a 
heavy pig trough, but they pulled it along the ground until 
they could eat from a haystack. 

As he entered the warm stable where men were milking, 
boys and little girls throwing down corn fodder and feeding 
the calves, Old Riley swayed and bowed ceremoniously. In 
his hand he was carrying a length of wild grapevine in blos- 
som, and he knotted it under his chin like a necktie. “Gad,” 
he said, ‘‘wild grapes smell like a snake.” 

A small boy who heard him say this spent much of his time 
in hunting the delicate brilliant grass snakes, and resolved to 
kill another to-morrow to find out how it smelled. 

Then Old Riley sat down on a milkstool and gave an account 
of what had happened to him lately, boasting and putting on 
airs, and reciting in conclusion a long list of curse words, 
softly, rather mechanically, like a priest telling his beads. 
He nodded his head as old hens do when they have a certain 
sickness and kept on shaking his fist in the air while his tired 
body sagged lower and lower, lurching a little from side to 
side. He fell off the milk stool; and there at last he lay, on a 
pile of clean straw for bedding the animals, taking a short nap, 
the one belligerent arm still raised above him. 

The farmer and his young hired men, laughing uneasily, 
went on with their work. They also might have taken to 
drink; this was the moral lesson of the ridiculous. The young- 
sters were enchanted, as if the old fellow were a small dancing 
bear or the monkey of an invisible organ grinder whose music 
only they could hear; and they gazed at him with starry, 
disgusted, incredulous eyes—the admirable eyes of children 
born and bred in the country. 

He was tolerated thus in the evening in the barns even of 
his most self-respecting neighbours because, when all was 
said and done, he did no harm. Not, at least, to anyone but 
his own flesh and blood, wife and children, and that was the 
sort of harm which seemed appropriate to them, or which they 
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deserved. The worst gossips in the community said, “They’re 
ali kind o’ heartless, those Rileys. Heaven knows what could 
happen to make such as them unhappy’’; and their faces 
lighted up as if they had discovered a recipe for simplifying 
life; some people have no hearts to break. . . . Perhaps they 
found Old Riley sympathetic because he had as little patience 
with human disappointments as they. 

So when he had rested and cheered himself by the seeming 
benevolence of some neighbour or another, he would set out 
again, disputing with himself as he untied his horses whether 
he was hungrier than he was thirsty; his thirst was never al- 
together quenched, but it was always hunger which brought 
him home. He remembered that he had forgotten the groceries 
he had promised his wife to buy, and the money she had given 
him was gone. She would upbraid him; he would probably 
have to beat her to put her in the wrong. 

May Riley was a pleasant, shiftless woman who had been 
frightened for so many years that she had begun to seem 
a little weak in her mind. People believed that he did not 
actually hurt her; at any rate, she hid her face in her skirts 
without crying out, and never whimpered or showed any 
bruises after it was over. But she gave her entire time to shiver- 
ing anticipation of his next drunken return from the village, 
and so neglected her housework, cooked badly, and wore her 
dresses, petticoats, and shawls in mere tatters wound around 
her loose-jointed body. Sometimes it was because she cooked 
badly that he abused her, or because she was not as pretty as 
she had been on their wedding day. 

In those days, years before, she had looked like their 
daughter Angeline. Her brothers called her Candy on account 
of her hair, which hung in curls the colour of taffy all around 
her pretty, pale face. 

Driving home through the bland summer evening Old Riley 
meditated on the weather or the landscape or the poor farms 
he passed. The weather was an entertainment, the landscape 
never seemed tedious, the farmhouses never mean and melan- 
choly—because he was always drunk. Alcohol saved him from 
the mediocrity of the world. 

His younger son, Terence or Terrie, the lovable Riley, was 
like him in this respect. He also drank for fun, and being 
drunk was an enchantment; then even the banal saloons, the 
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poor farmers’ women with dirty hair and sagging bodies who 
knew only too well how to take care of themselves, the lonely 
sheds and stables took on a bright and distorted appearance. 
But, unlike his father, he could not be drunk all the time. His 
brother, for the pleasure of governing him, allowed him little 
money to spend, little time to make love to such women as 
there were; and he dreamed of a life which would have that 
shining, deformed appearance even in broad daylight when 
he was sober. He wanted to join the navy, talking to others 
and even to himself about the places where the battleship 
would probably stop—the shore of the sea covered with odd 
buildings, the hundreds of sailors as good as but no better 
than he, the welcoming women crying out and agitating their 
shawls. . . . What a wild life he would lead in those places, 
buying what he liked, fed and clothed like a child by the gov- 
ernment! He thought it would be the most agreeable thing in 
the world, and perhaps he was not wrong. 

Driving home, sitting up very straight and gesturing wita 
the whip or the long reins as if the road were lined with people 
with their eyes fixed on him, Old Riley thought of a quarrel 
he had been engaged in. A great anger arose in his heart and, 
forgetting the quarrel in the storm of his emotion, he searched 
his mind for another pretext, an object or person upon whom 
it might be spent. If his sons were arguing about the navy 
when he got home, he would thrash them and they would see. 

For Young Riley would not let his brother enlist, indeed, 
threatened to kill him if he did—perhaps out of jealous affec- 
tion, perhaps in dread of the tedium of his own experience if 
he were left alone. Nor would he go away with the boy, some- 
how unwilling to leave the scene of an honest, laborious life, 
though not leading it or likely to. He was ashamed of keeping 
Terrie back, but as long as he suffered from alcoholic stomach 
trouble he could make no sacrifices; blamed everything, includ- 
ing his own selfishness, on their father; and turned for forgetful- 
ness to the very cup which he wanted to forget. Then, drunk 
or sober, his anger arose and confused him about everything. 

It wore itself out like any other forbidden passion, and 
was succeeded by a heavy anxiety and a sense of guilt. He 
had no right to blame his father and brother; he was equally 
good for nothing; but he had too much common sense to be so 
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cheerful about the results of their dissipation. The farm had 
been mortgaged twice; no one knew what would happen to 
the old people if it came to a foreclosure; and Young Riley, 
especially in the early morning after a night’s drinking, 
thought desperately about the future. 

Old Riley did not. Driving home he brooded upon a stu- 
pendous lie that he was preparing to tell, a song that he might 
sing or was singing. Though to his regret he had no bottle in 
his pocket, he seemed to be getting more and more drunk and 
was not sure that he knew his way home; it did not matter, 
his horses knew. And in a vague way he foresaw that he would 
be surprised to find his wife and children in the house that 
could scarcely be called his home, though he had been born 
in it, and looked forward with vague pleasure to falling upon 
them in instantaneous fury and chasing one or another out- 
doors or indoors, and spoiling all their plans. 

In and about that house there was an atmosphere of slat- 
ternly grace and peace until he came. Neglect had contributed 
to the ordinary building and the barn and sheds its ramshackle 
beauty, the great comfort of idle men. The gables were sway- 
backed, the weathervane twisted; the barn doors hung from 
one hinge apiece; the half-wild fowls had learned to fly up on 
the rotten branches; and two or three sheep that were left of 
a large flock lay at the doorstep with the dogs. The moon was 
coming up and filled the yard with liquid brightness and clean 
shadows tossed about by the weeds and the grass. All about 
stood slim poplars whose little branches hung down in rows 
of curls as perfect as Angeline’s. The soft moon rose higher, 
stirred up new odours, warmed the dew. The balm, the dust, 
the summer, drifting down, clouded the faces of May Riley 
and her children. 

The old woman crouched on the doorstep, asleep, with her 
fists full of goose feathers she was sorting to put in a pillow. 
A little way away, on a dry-goods box, her sons sat close to- 
gether, with a whisky bottle on the ground within reach. They 
had a large accordion which each played in turn, the other 
singing, or even, with a good deal of laughter, both playing 
at once—one large ruddy hand fingering the keys, one manip- 
ulating the bellows out of which some of the air escaped with 
a sigh. 
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Angeline was hiding in the haymow with her beau. It had 
always been the same one, a young man named Andie Roy. 
He had been going with her less of late, or seemed, at least, 
to be less serious in his intentions. Angeline blamed her 
father and brothers and determined to have him, in spite of 
their bad reputation, in spite of his scruples. They hid in the 
haymow now because Andie was pretending to be afraid of 
Young Riley, who knew, of course, that he was there— 
actually because he was trying to be there without thinking 
of it himself, having made up his mind not to come. 

At a pause in the music the brothers, hearing their whispers 
and laughter, shook their fists in that direction and winked 
at each other. Then the throbbing of music ran out again in 
the blood heat of the air, far out, their unskilled, heavy, 
palpitating voices joining it now and then. Over the drowsy 
countryside these sounds troubled young girls lying ill at ease, 
and reawakened the ambitions, the shames and grievances, 
the homesickness for places unseen, of boys more finely bred 
than the Rileys, and set overworked mothers weeping for dead 
children. But in the Irish yard there was no sadness in the 
music nor in anything else: Terrie had forgotten the navy for 
the moment; his brother had forgotten the mortgages, was 
neither drunk nor sober, and did not care; the mother was 
asleep; Angeline was in her young man’s arms; and they all 
enjoyed the music and the time of night as if there were no 
past or future. 

Then the lumber wagon rolled into the yard. Old Riley 
clambered down, threw the reins on the ground, shouted a 
few curses, picked up a good-sized stick, and strode into the 
midst of his family. He made a lunge at the boys with the 
stick. They took refuge in the wagon shed, knowing that their 
father, in his condition, would not be able to find his way in 
the dark among the wheels and thills and harness lying about. 
The accordion sank to the ground and cried one hopeless note 
like a dying swan’s as the breath went out of it and it col- 
lapsed. The whisky bottle tipped over, the whisky gurgled 
out—the dry earth drank it up. 

Then the old man turned his attention to his wife, shaking 
out the bag of goose feathers in her face. She woke in a sort of 
little winter of its contents, and at first did not know where she 
was. Just as he was about to strike her for her complaints, 
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his sons, from the shadow of the house, jumped on his back 
and tied his hands and feet with some pieces of rope. He roared 
and his wife wept, and then he began to sing a song. The boys 
squatted at his feet in menacing attitudes, but they listened 
to the song, and it was evident that they loved him. 

Angeline came out of the barn into the moonlight, rubbing 
her forehead where the curls caressed it. Terrie shouted, 
““Where’s your beau, Candy?” 

“He ain’t been here, has he?” she answered craftily. “I 
been asleep. What’s the matter with Pa?” 

“You're a liar,”’ the boys said, “but wha’ do we care?” 

Andie Roy was not there then. At the first of her father’s 
shouts the girl had whispered to him, “ You better skip, there’s 
trouble.”’ He had slid down out of the haymow, mistaken a 
trapdoor for the ladder into the stable, and landed heavily 
on a pile of hay in the bull’s manger. The little old bull, 
which smelled like a lion, had snuffled him, and he got up 
and hurried out through the barnyard. 

Andie Roy was so much excited and so much in love that 
he wondered if he were going to die, and there was pain in 
several parts of his body. So he lay down by the side of the 
road and, for a while, cried like a small boy, pressing his 
mouth against the knuckles of his fists. It seemed to be one 
of the greatest sorrows in the world that night. The night 
grew more and more fair. The tree over his head dropped now 
and then a burned or withered leaf. The lovelier the weather 
the more the boy suffered from his feelings about Angeline, 
which seemed to lead nowhere. 

His widowed mother and the Catholic priest, Father Hoyle, 
had encouraged his determination not to marry her. Father 
Hoyle said over and again that Andie was one of the most 
superior boys in his parish, so he ought not to mix with dis- 
obedient riffraff like the Rileys. He was particularly anxious 
that his young men should not drink, since the Protestants 
favoured prohibition and made of the excesses of the Irish 
Catholics both a political and a doctrinal issue. Andie knew 
that he was inclined to liquor and that Terrie and Young Riley 
had too much power over him. 

During the spring of that year, having loitered in a saloon 
with those two, he had been going down a lane which led 
through one corner of a woods. And a voice had said to him, 
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“ Andrew, Andrew—get you!” He had been infinitely moved 
and frightened, not so much by the sound of the voice which 
had been no more alarming than that of a tomcat or a hoot 
owl or anything else one may hear when one has had too much 
to drink, as by the meaning of what it said in relation to the 
bad company he had been keeping, his temptations, his moth- 
er’s grievances. 

He had told Father Hoyle about it, and the superstitious 
old man, not knowing what to believe himself and hoping 
for a matter-of-fact explanation, had repeated the story to a 
number of his parishioners. Thereafter when Andie saw the 
two Rileys, out with girls or in a saloon, they had shouted at 
him, “Andrew, Andrew—get you!” If they got him he would 
be as bad as they were. His mother had assured him that if he 
did not reform their little farm would have to be mortgaged 
before long, and he would probably beat her, and they would 
be looked down upon by everybody. So Andie had told Father 
Hoyle that he meant to give no more thought to Angeline 
Riley. 

The old priest had said, “Now if ye don’t mean to marry 
the girl, keep away from there. I know what you young Irish 
are. There’s the old Nick in yuh.” 

Andie had tried to keep away, but a sort of fixed idea of 
Candy’s pale yellow curls and her eyes of a melted, diluted 
blue tempted him back in the evening very often. He had tried 
to persuade himself that he was getting over it by degrees, 
but he was not. Instead, his disapproval of her family was 
wearing away; he was beginning to enjoy their kind of happi- 
ness. But for his mother he would not have hesitated to drive 
the girl into another township and get married before another 
priest. He did not dare to try to seduce her, and she would 
not let him go any farther than so far, fearing that he would 
cease to care for her as soon as he had had his own way. That 
was a good thing, for he knew that he would care all the more 
and cared too much as it was. 

So as he went back home from her house he shed tears, 
gnawed at the back of his hand, and even cursed a little. 

He stopped his sniffling just in time, for his mother was lean- 
ing over the garden fence in the moonlight, and like an echo 
she began to cry where he had left off. ““You don’t look at 
things right. You been off havin’ a good time with those wild 
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Rileys, and little you care whether I’ve been here cryin’? my 
eyes out or not.” : 

Before he went to bed Andie spent an hour defending the 
Rileys and trying to prove that he had a right to marry whom- 
ever he liked, though he realized that there was not a particle 
of honesty in what he said, for at bottom his mother and he 
were always of the same opinion. Since he could not free his 
heart or change his mind, matters went from bad to worse 
for him the rest of the summer and all fall. 

The Rileys also began to look at the seamy side of things. 
The man who held the mortgages would give them only until 
spring, and obviously money could not be raised during the 
winter. May began to fail in health. Terrie told his sister, 
“T guess Bud is getting funny in his head”’; by which he meant 
that Young Riley was growing infinitely sad and bad tem- 
pered. Terrie himself grew more and more sullen about the 
navy; on one occasion he struck his mother, and his father and 
brother took turns punishing him. Angeline lost hope of 
getting Andie to marry her. They all grew older and looked 
faded. Only Old Riley never changed in appearance or be- 
haviour—he seemed immortal. 

The winter set in early, frosting the corn before it was ripe 
and spoiling good pasture, as if to make sure that they should 
be unable to meet the mortgage. Old Riley had to begin to 
sell the pigs and cows, as money was needed for food and 
drink. 

There was a heavy fall of snow just before Christmas, and 
at that time a special election was held in Belleville. Riley 
left home with his boys right after the noonday meal, Young 
Riley and Terrie with the bobsleigh and the team, he himself 
following alone in the cutter. They always made of any polit- 
ical occasion a carnival of drinking. 

Under the sleigh runners the crisp snow made a loud chir- 
ruping; the sleigh bells left behind them in the air their flurry 
of jangling notes. Around the muzzles of the horses and the 
mouths of the men the breath floated like visible souls about 
to vanish. Where there had been masses of living flowers, there 
lay a vast garden of dead-white and blue-white—the wind 
having twisted the tops of all the snow banks into bloom. 

In Belleville the Rileys established themselves at Schim- 
mel’s saloon, the one nearest the town hall. The boys began 
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by playing cards, and earned a good many drinks. The men of 
the country came in before or after voting; since it was bitterly 
cold, all drank more than usual for the warmth. Old Riley 
wedged himself between a barrel and the bar so that he did 
not have to depend entirely on his legs, and there made elo- 
quent speeches for all the factions in turn, tossing off the 
rewards of his eloquence. 

Smoke, hanging in warm layers, blotted out the eyes or 
hands or mouths of men on the other side of the room, and 
mixed in a vague sparkle the shining of varnished wood, 
glasses, lighted matches. Outside the temperature fell below 
zero. Men shuddered when it came time to go; the Rileys 
felt fortunate to be too drunk to have to think of it. They 
ate some sausages from the bar and let the time pass. At last 
they were alone in the foul, clouded, warm place amid the 
débris of refreshment, fatigue, argument; and the barkeeper 
wanted to go to bed. 

So, cursing and stumbling about in their sheepskin coats, 
they went down to the stables over the crunching snow, over 
the frosted filth, and through the stiff, echoing cold. The boys 
were engaged in another argument about the navy and hitched 
up their horses without paying any attention to the old man, 
expecting him to follow them with his cutter. But instead he 
rolled into the back of their bobsleigh and fell asleep there 
before they drove out of the yard. 

There were dazzling stars. The snowdrifts over the land 
looked like innumerable ghosts lying side by side. Terrie and 
Young Riley were angry with each other; but after all, it was 
an arctic night and they were young and warm, so they drew 
close together under the blankets and ceased to argue. 

Behind them their father did not snore, because he was lying 
face down in the straw, and they did not discover him. The 
road rose in a hump over every drift that had been blown up; 
the sleigh lifted on the crest, lurched into the trough of wave 
after wave of snow. 

About halfway home, Old Riley rolled out in the road. 
Perhaps he did not wake up; at least he was not sufficiently 
tl by the fall to shout or to rise and follow his boys on 
oot. 

The next day at dawn the first farmer on that road to go to 
the cheese factory found him there and brought him home. 
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The doctor who was called in found it necessary to remove his 
feet at the ankles and his hands at the wrists. 

In due time it became evident that it was a happy ending 
for them all. His wife was no longer afraid of him and be- 
came quite a capable woman. The effort of ministering to his 
pain until the amputations healed, of clothing and feeding 
him and giving him drink, roused her from her apathy of 
years—years of waiting at home to be abused. 

Shaken to the bottom of his sluggish heart, Young Riley 
had no difficulty now in ceasing to drink. He went to a Ladies’ 
Aid supper at the Methodist Church, stole a temperance 
pledge, signed it without telling anyone, and kept it hidden in 
his bedroom. Refreshed by disaster, his fleshy face, once in- 
animate and middle-aged with gloom, lighted up. To all in- 
tents and purposes he had inherited the farm and he would 
make it profitable. The banker who owned the mortgages was 
a a to give them another year to begin paying their 

ebts. 

Young Riley was glad to let his brother go away somewhere 
to make a fresh start in life. So Terrie joined the navy in the 
spring, and sent home picture postal cards from Villefranche, 
Cardiff, and Kiel. 

Since the Rileys were a changed family, there was nothing 
to keep Angeline and Andie apart. They were married and 
were happy in the most ordinary way in the world. In a little 
less than due time a child was born; they named it after Old 
Riley, whose given name had been forgotten for years. 

The prohibition law was passed. Some of Old Riley’s 
temperance neighbours, greatly elated, wanted to ask him 
what he thought of that. They found the little mutilated man 
who had been the terror of the community lying in a bay 
window, and forgot what they had come for. The room was 
filled with an atmosphere of patience, indolence, and lawless- 
ness. Sword ferns, begonias, and radiant geraniums stood all 
about his couch. Over his head one could see out over the 
countryside, and there was a hill hollowed out like the grave 
of a giant who has come to life, dug himself up, and wandered 
away. A child who had come in with the neighbours shrank in 
terror toward the door, shrank from the little man’s air of 
happiness. For he was drunk, though he had been punished 
by a divine law against it and though a law on earth had been 


